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indicated that only about half of them had received or would receive 
any training for their assistantships. GTAs who had taught generally 
were satisfied with their assistantship responsibilities, felt thai 
their department's preparation of GTAs to teach was much better than 
other departments, and rated themselves highly as teachers. Topics 
the GTAs wanted to have included in training programs were: balancing 
graduate school and teaching, giving and accepting criticism, 
handling upset students, classroom ethics, appropriateness of making 
exceptions to rules, saying ''no" to students, and establishing 
authority. Contains over 100 references. (JDD) 
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Graduate Teaching Assistant (GTA) Training: 
The View from the Trenches 

Society is changing and H is changing rapidly. Dreams of visits to far 
off planets and cures for diseases once dreaded as killers or cripplers have 
become a reality. With the rapid changes comes the need for people to keep 
abreast of these changes. "^Ubtb is a need to gain more Infonnation and more 
sophisticated skills to deal with the intricacies of computer technology and 
laser surgery, to be able to communk^ate with more culturally-diverse people 
as distance between cultures is minimized through technolc jy, etc. Graduate 
education seems to be becoming more necessary as these demands for 
infonnatton and skills increase. 

However, with the increasing need for graduate ed jcation comes the 
increasing need to fund graduate educatton. Certainly /ew students and/or 
their families can afford to provide the sole funding for education beyond the 
undergraduate years. If indeed they can even afford to provide that much 
funding. 

Graduate students have many possible sources for funding at many 
colleges and universities. One of the most used is the graduate 
assistantship. Two kinds of assistantships prevail: research assistantships 
and teaching assistantships. Teaching assistantships seem to be wkJely 
used. Eble (1967) presented the findings of colleagues who conducted an 
historical review of the use of graduate teaching assistantships and found 
that, after WorW War II, the major way of both supporting graduate students 
and teaching basic undergraduate courses was through the use of teaching 
assistants. 

The use of graduate teaching assistants (GTAs or TAs) has many 
benefits for both the departments as well as the graduate students 
themselves. The departments get some added flexibility when they use GTAs. 
"Teaching assistants provide valuable servtoes both as supporting staff and 
as primary instructors. The role of the GTA may be as limited as that of a 
paper grader or as broad as that of a part-time faculty" (Jackson, 1985, p. 
268). The use of GTAs also provides an inexpensive work force since their 
stipends obvtously do not compete with faculty salaries. The faculty get an 
additional benefit from the use of GTAs: Faculty become freer to teach 
upper-level courses, plan and execute research, and devote time to servk^e 
functions such as advising, committee work, communlt)' outreach, etc. The 
students the GTAs teach may get some benefits, too. Often GTAs are more 
accessible to their students, are more empathk: to their students' problems, 
and have more infectious enthusiasm for their fiekf than regular faculty 
(Jackson, 1965). Certainly contented students can lead to a positive 
departmental reputation, whtoh should be a benefit for the departments 
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overall. 

In addition to the departmental benefits, the GTAs may have some 
strong reasons to desire teaching assistantshlps. In addition to the most 
obvious benefit of funding for their education, GTAt may gain some personal 
benefits. The experience gained from dealing with students in a classroom 
setting can allow the QTAs to develop some skills that will be useful in a 
future career: clear understanding of the content of the discipline, 
conflict-resolution, organizing messages, managing time, audience analysis, 
etc. (Jacksun. 1965: Jennings, 1987). Furthernf>ore, QT/^ who aspire to 
careers as college instructors gain valuable teaching experience. 

The benefits of the use of GTAs In higher education seem clear. Further, 
these benefits will impact on departments and students in a significant way 
because the use of GTAs is pervasive. However, the use of GTAs has at least 
one potential drawback: The quality of these basic undergraduate courses so 
frequently taught by GTAs well may have a direct effect on the health of the 
departments. If the quality is high, the departments' reputations will be 
strong and so may attract students to their programs. The converse, 
however, also is tme. Poor quality in the basic course may damage a program 
severely. 

The simple conclusion from this information Is that effort should be put 
into making/keeping the quality of the teaching done by GTAs strong. Making 
this conclusion a reality, however, may not be as simple. 

Graduate teaching assistants have two roles: student and teacher. 
Sometimes the needs of those two roles confltet. Also, many, if not most, 
GTAs enter the role of teacher with little or no background in education. 
While they may be somewhat proficient in the content of their field, teaching 
skills may be lacking. 

Training programs whk:h akj the GTA In devetoping the skills and 
techniques needed to be effective in the classroom may enable the QTAs to 
juggle their two roles more effectively and make up for their lack of prk>r 
training in education. Aminmansour (1987), a graduate student, stated his 
opinion about training programs In his speech before the National Conference 
on the Training and Employment of Teaching Assistants In 1986: "Many 
departments and colleges do not adequately prepare or train new TAs for the 
very challenging task that they are to perform. This leaves the new TA 
virtually in the dark. Hot knowing what to do or what to expect can lead not 
only to sleepless nights, but probably to an unsatisfactory performance in 
the classroom as well" (p. 26). Jackson (1985) supported this belief: In 
"order for the institution, the GTA, and students to gain maximum benefit 
from the teaching assistantship the institution must insure that every GTA 
is prepared for his or her instructional assignment. Without the necessary 
training and support even the most dedicated GTAs will fall to perform their 
instructional duties to the greatest benefit of all concemed" (p. 288). 
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Therefore, quality titiinino. or the lack thereof, should be a major concern to 
educators who use GTAs as part of their program. 

A review of some of the literature on GTA training shows that the 
concern is there. Many issues concerning GTA training have been researched: 
approaches to and topics for inclusion In and exclusion from a GTA training 
program (e.g.. J. D. W. Andrews. 15J85. 1987; P H. Andrews. 1983; Bailey 
1987; Davis. 1987; DeBoer. 1979; DiDonato. 1983; Jaros. 1987. Jossem. * 
1987; McGaghie & Mathis. 1977; Minkel. 1987; Rivers. 1983; Smith. 1972; 
Staton-Spicer & Nyquist. 1979; Siwe. 1984; Trank. 1986; Wankat A aeovlcz. 
1984); teaching and learning issues that can be applied to GTA training (e g 
Buckenmeyer. 1972; Daly & Korinek. 1980; Davey & K^arion. 1987; Eble. 198 V 
Ervin & Muyskens. 1982; Feezel. 1974; Fraher. 1984; Franck & Samaniego 
1981; Lashbrook & Wheeless. 1978; Lynn. 1977; Mauksch. 1987; Newcombe & 
Allen. 1974; Scott & Wheeless. 1977; Van Kleeck & Daly. 1982); the 
relationship between GTA training and various outcome variables (e.g.. 
Carroll. 1980; Sharp. 1981); reviews of literature (e.g. Carroll. 1980; 
Parrett. 1987); and a general overview of ted entire area of GTA training 
published from a national conference on the subject (Van Note Chism & 
Warner. 1987). 

In addition, there is much research that has been published concerning 
specific aspects of programs: campus-wide training and departmental 
training research (e.g.. Altman. 1987; Andrews. 1987; Donahue. 1980; 
Fernandez. 1986; Fisch. 1987; Garland. 1983; Henke. 1987; Jackson. 1985. 
1 987; Jossem. 1 987; Loeher. 1 987; Nyquist & Wulff . 1 987; Pons. 1 987; 
Puccio. 1987; Sharp. 1981; Stelzner. 19R7; Strickland. 1987). experiences 
with one specifkj training program (e.g.. Altman. 1987; Barrus. Armstrono 
Renfrew. & Garrard, 1974; Carroll. 1977; Chaichian. Macheski. Ewens & * 
Backus. 1986; Clark & McLean. 1979; Costin. 1968; Donahue. 1980; Dykstra- & 
Gelder. 1982; trvin. 1981 ; Fisch. 1987; Fulwiler & Schiff. 1980; Garland. 
1983; Hardy. 1983; Henke. 1987; Humphreys. 1987; Krockover. 1980; LeBlanc 
1987; Manteuffell & Von Blum. 1979; McCurdy & Brooks. 1979; Pons 1987- 
Pucchk). 1987; Rose. 1972; Russo. 1982; Slebrlng. 1972; Stelzner 1987- 
Strickland. 1987; White. 1981; Wilson. 1976; Wright. 1987; Zimpher & 
Yessayan. 1987). research regarding one discipline (e.g.. Allen. 1976; 
Azevedo. 1976; Be/wald. 1976; Goepper & Knorre. 1980; Golmon 1975- 
Haglwara, 1976. 1979; Hellstrom. 1984; Henderson. 1985. 1986; Hennessy, 
1 986; Kaufman-Everett & Backlund. 1 981 ; Krockover. 1 980; Ulande & 
Strasser. 1987; Lehr. 1983; Melden. 1970; Nerenz. Herron & Knop. 1979- 
Renfrew & Moeller. 1978; Shultz. 1980; Spooner & O'Donnell. 1987; 
Szymanski. 1978; Tirrell. 1985; Toliver. 1984). research sun/eying three 
disciplines (e.g.. Stokely. 1987). research noting one university's practices 
(e.g.. Bray & Howard. 1980; Cashell. If 77; Fernandez. 1986; Humphreys, 
1987; Jackson. 1985. Taylor. 1987). and graduate deans* 
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p,^,p,ions.nto™a.ion concerning .ra.nino p^gr^^'^herrnS^^nr 
(Jackson & Simpson, 1983). ai'iuuuns, 

However, few articles address GTA concerns reoartJing their tiainino In 
attemp„no to create training programs that would he^^to enhance tre °" 

-ihl^ H . . . u Observation from h^r review of literature that 

jZ nel^^n^^^^^ needs plus r 

TAs needs (p. 71 ) would seem to be good advice for creating all aspects of 

that the general inexperience of many GTAs might make them less capable of 

tXlT^'T'l' ' '^^'"'"0 ^^^^^ a more ' °' 

leasTZw °' ""^^'.'''^"^'"O ♦'^^'^ Perceptions of what they need at 
a.^ Z^r^s Lllr °' '^''"'"0 to acknowladoo these needs 

GT^c yf,?H, '^^^'^"'^'"^ '° °»^er toptes have value for the 
GTAs Yet little comprehensive research has attempted to answer the 
ques on n/Vl^t do GTAs need?" Only four studies were foundTat have dealt 
specif Kally with this area since 1 970. 

In their article. "What the TA Needs, as Determined from TA Requests - 
Jones and Liu (1980) attempted to identify the teaching aWs most reZ^cS' 

chemistry TAs at the University of Illinois at ChSgoX e 
The aids listed on a questionnaire fell into three general categories- 1) 
c arifjcatwn of student behavioral objectives (file of pre-lab videotapes 
file of old quizzes, file of old exams and file of current lecture notesr2) 
assistance In improving teaching skills (videotaping of their quiz or tab 
section and audiotape of their quiz or lab section); and 3) access to 

I^IL^Z^^l'^ifKr'"'* videotapes for quiz, list of educational 

mate ials available, instruction in the use of office equipment, grade books 
wicula tors typewriter, desk space in departmental offfce and ditto machin; 

wiJ; 83'/ oMhl rTcT'Ir* °' "^'"^ category 
1. with 83/o of the TAs in the sample requesting those Items. CategoiVa 

nlTrTA '''' °' "e'"^ cateflo,y2. Since 

^nn 5 , ot'T."^^ '° questionnaire, generallzabllity to a broader 
population of GTAs is questionable. However, the researchem noted several 
inferences from the data collected. They found that "TAs ar ^ looking for 
clearer Ouide'ines- (p. 35C). Further, -even experienced TAs want to improve 
their teaching skills, as shown by the willingness of 56% to be vkJeotaped In 
a teaching situation- (p. 356). No information was provWed In this article as 
to what the GTAs actually received from their training. 

In their comprehensive survey of GTA training in speech communteation 
Mufman-Everett and Backlund (1 981 ) collected information about GTA needs 
and the slate of GTA training in speech communication in 1979 
Questiof^naires were sent to 1246 graduate teaching assistants and associate 
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instruclors at 102 gradualo departments in speech communicatior.; 352, or 
28.3%, were returned. The researchers concluded from their rjata that, "over 
tour-fifths of the teaching assistants fulfill two of the rriost important 
duties of a college instructor: presenting the course content and evaluating 
student performance" (p. 49). These data revealed that instruction on 
evaluation methods, problem situations and techniques of criticizing student 
presc/ntations was included in a majority of the training programs surveyed. 
However, discussions on lecture methods, lesson plans, learning models, and 
experiential methods were included in only one-third to two-fifths of 
orientation experiences. In this study, "50.2% of the teaching assistants felt 
that the orientation programs in their respective departments are not 
adequate preparation for college teaching" (p. 51). 

Ervin and Muyskens (198':) surveyed 303 subjects involved with foreign 
language teaching from four universities. Questionnaires were sent to three 
groups of people: TAs who had training but had not taught, TAs who were 
teaching and faculty. Each group was asked to respond to questions 
concerning priorities for teacher training using a LIkert-type scale for 
response categories. In addition, follow-up interviews were conducted with 
14 TAs from two universities to gather more in-depth responses to teaching 
issues. Their findings suggest that inexperienced and experienced TAs differ 
with regard to some general training priorities: for example, Inexperienced 
TAs tended to be extremely concerned about gaining experience and 
organizing and teaching their classes while the experienced TAs seemed 
concerned with learning what will be expected of them and what specific 
methods they will be expected to use in the classroom. While some 
differences were reported, some areas received high priorities for both 
groups of TAs: learning practical teaching methods and techniques, making 
the class Interesting, making the best use of class time, and 
inspiring/motivating the students. The researchers conclude that "TAs and 
faculty agree that the primary purpose of a TA training course should be to 
devetop specific professtonal skills" (p. 343). In additton, they reported their 
belief that "if we as TA supervisors are to Improve the qualiftcations of our 
teaching assistants, it be^iooves us to devote considerable study to the 
content and activities comprising the coursework we propose to offer (or 
require of/ them' (p. 343). 

Filially, Diamond and Gray (1987a, 1987b) surveyed GTAs at eight major 
research institutions In the United States in 1966. Of the 4400 surveys 
distributed in those eight schools, 1.400 were returned for a response rate 
of 32%. While this response rate is rath ar tow, the data do provide some 
interesting findings concerning what the GTAs stated that they felt ttiey 
needed in order to be effective teachers and what they reportedly received 
from their institutions. One highly-requested area of preparation was 



sel|.«valua.ion: 72% o< »,e GTAs requested H ZX^i^'::^^'^ 

but only 41% reported receMng such help; M% raquested help in learni™ 
alMut developnnents in instructional l«:hnolooy, ye?only V9% ^rtT^ 
I^'ZhIS' '"'T ""^ '•«"rinoTh»?only 

^aZI^L »"» ««"»P<«nq^ between What 

the GTAs felt was needed and what was actually providedin their 

thTr»l!°l!?' GTAs reported that they were meetino 

heir teaching responsibilities etiectively and 82% reported that nenaralh, 
they received guidance and supervision that w«s " * 

II is hard to draw any useful conclusions about the view of GTA traininn 
from the research found about the GTAs themselves for Jele«^ reaw^J 
FirM t,^ literature iust di«:uss«J is not very gener.ll.^irrnT?r« 
article, by Jones and Liu (1980), only 18 GTAs we.. son,eyad, they were all 
rom one department, and their requests were focused on a very S^fata^ 
«l 0 choices. In the second article, by Kaufman-Everott an^SX^ 

o! (28 a.r„r.r«r'' """"^"^ *• ""Ponse rate was 

low {28.3 ./,) and the GTAs were all from the same field (speech 

communication). In the third article, by r ioandMuvsi^ensfiSflS^ ,.i™ii», 
TAs. In addition, the TAs wiveyed were only fnm four universKias and Ihev 

he others (1 ,400) and the -eiponse rate of 32% was more respectable but 
tf» data were galherjKl from only eight major research umjom^^ 
«<e generalizability of this Infomiatlon to other types of GTA poouLons 
limited. Although this last article co«»s muchSSwrto pn^rKa to 

part of GTAs hat comes with their widespread use Is a current issue In 
higher education today. In order to come closer to the ideal pilZm Parrett 
envisioned, the needs of GTAs must be considered and Ts^ZXarn 
their n^. ' «" GTAs" perception, of 

concemir^l? "^"^ '° P* '"Pt'on. from GTAs 

'^'"^'y «<• viewpoint 0. rehirning GTAs 
with at least one semester's teaching experience and new GTAs who had no. 

whTh 1L T' °' ^^'^ "^"^ • 'P"""™ »• PO'ceptiorfrom 
Specifically, then, the following research quasUons guided this research: 1) 
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What af« tHe demographic charactes istics and teaching responsibilities of 
th« two types of GTAs? 2) What training experiences, supen/ision and/or 
ongoitig/follow-up training activities have the returning QTAs engaged in and 
what are their ei iluaiions of those eKperieoces/activities? 3) What are ihe 
GTAs* perceptions of their teaching readiness or ability and. for returning 
GTAs, to what degree do they fedl training affected that ability? 4) What are 
ihe perceived needy of GTAs and of what perceived imporlanc® are various 
activities for meeting those needs? and 4) What is the o .erall satisfaction 
of returning GTAs with their graduate teaching assistantships? 

Method 

During the 1986-87 acaderfiic year, survey questionnaires were mailed 
to departments offering gra^fuate programs nationwide. Because ihia 
research focused or» perceptions about training received and needed by GTAs, 
the logical population was all graduate teaching assistants currently 
teaching or about to ^each in graduate programs In particular, two 
populations were identified for the studies: 1 ) GTAs who had taught for a 
semester or longer, who could look back on their experience and describe 
what training was especially effective and what training they wouW like to 
have had. and 2) GTAs who had not yet taught, who couW describe their 
anxieties, anticipated needs, and preferences for training. 
The Returning GTA Sam pta 

To kfentify a sample of GTAs with a semester or more of teaching 
experierx*. questionnaires were sent to the department chairs/heads who 
had responded to the chairs/heads survey described elsewhere. ^ Only 
departments Included In the chairs/heads sample were selected to allow 
comparison down the hierarchy at individual schools at a later date. 
Chairs/heads were asked to select arbitrarily two QTAs who had taught for 
at least or^e semester to complete the questionnaires. A separate cover 
letter explaining the research was attached to each questionnaire, as was a 
postage-paid, self-addressed envelope to encourage participation, in all, 339 
department/chairs were contacted, for a sample size of 678 possible 
returning GTAs. 

Of these questionnaires, 207 usable responses were returned from 153 
departments offering graduate degrees at 126 different schools. It is 
unclear exactly what response rate this number r^spresents, because some of 
the departments included In the sample employed only one GTA per year, 
ahers may have had no returning GTAs on staff at the time that the 
questionnaire was received. Using the most conservative figures, 207 usable 
responses out of 678 questionnaires resulted in a response at© of at least 
30%. Of the 163 advanced degrees identified for tfie sample, sixty-nine 
different advanced degree designators were represented (42%). The largest 
numbers of respondents were housed in five departments: bioiogy. 
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chemistry, English, psychology and speech communication. 

Looking at demographic characteristics of the sample, about 40% of the 
GTAs ivT the sample had college-level teaching experience p? or to enrolling 
in their present graduate program, suggesting that this number had taught In 
a Master's program elsewhere. This assumption was further substantiated by 
the fact that 7S% indicated that they had taught for two years or less prior 
to entering their present program, suggesting a 2-year Master's program 
prior to beginning a doctoral degree. Seventy percent Indicated having had no 
other teaching experience; the other 30% Indicated having had a year or more 
of hig>^ scfvool teaching experience prior to beginning their graduate work. 

About half of the sample was comprised of Master's students (47.8%) 
and the other haif of doctoral students (46.5%). Two people were no»»degree, 
two were enrolled in a doctoral program in another department, three were 
enrolled in a Master's program in another department, anvl five were pursuing 
other advanced degree? 
Ihe lncomino GTA Sample 

A similar sample was created of GTAs who had no* yet begun their 
leaching experience and who had not yet experienced any sort of GTA 
training. Again, two questionnaires were mailed to each of the department 
chairs/heads Included In the chairs/heads sample described elsewhere. This 
time, chairs/heads were asked to pass the questionnaires along arbitrarily to 
two individuals who had been offered an asslstantship for the upcoming year 
but who had not actually begun the GTA program. Questionnaires were mailed 
during the summer of 1987 to allow chairs/heads ample time to SGiect 
respondents. 

Again, It is difficult to compute the percentage of usable responses, 
given the ambiguity of how many new GTAs were actually admitted Into the 
grsduate programs in the sample. In all, 322 usable questionnaires were 
returned from the 678 distributed, for a response rate of at least 47%. 

The largest numbers of new GTAs were from departments selected to 
provide depth for the sample; biology, chemistry. English, mathemattes, 
psychology and speech communication. Of the 163 possible degree categories 
identified for sample selection, 70 (42.9%) different advanced degrees were 
represented In the final sample. Completed questionnaires were received 
from 140 different schools. 

Results and Discussion 

The Ret urning GTA Study 

Variables in the returning GTA questionnaire assessed GTA perceptk)ns 
and characteristics in seven areas: 1 ) demographic characteristk^ and 
teaching responsibilities, 2) training experiences, 3) evaluations of training 
experiences, 4) supervision or ongoing/follow-up training activities and 
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evaluations of those follow-up activities. 5) perceptions of their teaching 
ability and the degree to which training affected th.-^t ability, 6) perceived 
nueds as GTAs and the importance of various activities for meeting those 
needs, and 7) overall satisfaction with their graduate teaching 
assistantships. 

Demoaraphlc charactarlailca and taachlrig raaponalbltltlea. 

A large majority of the respondents (87%) indicated teaching 
sophomore- or freshman-level courses. Only about 7% taught junior-level 
courses and another 4% taught senior-level courses. The remaining 2% 
team-taught graduate-level courses. About half of the courses (47.3%) 
involved were service courses taken by poople outside of the GTAs' 
departments; one-fourth (22.7%) were courses taken primarily by 
majors/minors In the department. The remaining courses were comprised 
broadly of "ofher" categories such as "a course required by everyone in the 
university* (^7.4%) or "elective courses which appear on some but not all 
programs in the university' (3.4%). 

Teaching assignments vared, but the larges' number (38.1%) of GTAs in 
the sample indicated teaching two courses per quarter or semester. Just 
over one-fourth (27 taught one course per te^m and about 20% (19.3%) 
irxlicated that they taught three or more sections per term. The remaining 
GTAs could not quantify their loads because theii responsibilities included 
grading, group facilitation, and other activities for as many as 6 different 
sections of a course. Sixty- seven percent of the returning GTAs had taught 
more than one course in their departments, 38% had t^uglit at least three 
courses, and 17% had taught four or more courses in their departments. Over 
two-thirds (67.6%) of the GTAs were the sole classroom instructors for their 
courses, teaching either self-contained sections in whteh they made all 
syllabus decisions (34.3%) or self-contained sections governed by a common 
textbook, syllabus and directed by a faculty member/basic ccurse director 
(33.3%). About 15% taught lab sections for mass lecture courses. The 
remaining GTAs team-taught with faculty or served as graders or 
facilitators. 

Training experlencea . Just over half (53.1%) of the GTAs in the 
returning sample indicated having received some form of GTA training (n « 
1 71). Of those who had been trained, the largest number (13%) reported a 
training program consisting of one week of instruction prior to the beginning 
of classes. Over three-fourths indicated that their training programs had 
lasted for one week or less. Only three Individuals indicated having taken a 
training course prior to teaching and only one team-taught with a faculty 
member prior to entering his or her own classroom. 

Evaluation of training axpartencea. Using a 9-point scale (1« not 
at all satisfied; 9 « completely satisfied), GTAs who had been trained prior 
to their entering the classroom were asked to rate their satisfaction with 
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their teacher training alor^ seven dimenb^ons: lernjth and time frame, level 
at which material was presented, time provided for practice, time provided 
for absorption of material, inieraction among GTAs during the session, 
materials provided, and topics covered. Results were mixed, with some 
variables receiving mildly positive ratings and others being rated somewhat 
negatively. The mean evaluation for length and time frame was 6.2, with 73% 
of the respondents rating this variable at "5" or higher. About 4% indicated 
that they M the training session was too long and 14% indicated that it 
was too short. GTAs were somewhat dissatisfied with the level at which the 
material was presented, providing that variable with a mern rating of only 
4.6 Twenty-five percent of the GTAs felt that the coverage was at too low a 
level; fewer than one percent felt that It was too high. The amount of time 
provided for practicing skills received a similarly unfavorable response vtfith 
a mean rating of 4.8. Twenty-one percent of the respondents would have 
preferred to have spent nrwre time: two percent felt that too much time was 
provided. With regard to time provided to absorb the material, the response 
led to a mildly favorable mean of 5.6. Fol ieen percent would have preferred 
to have had more time; two percent needed less. Materials provided received 
a mean satisfaction rating of 6.8.. indicating a favorable response, and topics 
covered were rated at a positive 6 5. 

Table 1 presents means for GTA evaluations of 27 content areas that 
may have been covered In their GTA training sessions. For each on tent area 
covered in thoir particular training, returning GTAs were asked to rate how 
valuable that area was to thiOir teaching training, using a scale from 1 (not at 
all valuable) to 9 (extremely valuable). Respondents were asked to skip any 
content areas not actually covered in their training. alk)wing for 
compar jons among areas in terms of percentapes of GTAs actually exposed 
to that material. 

Overall, only three content areas, using educational fllms/filmstrlps. 
coaching, and using vkleotapes of popular movies, received nnean evaluations 
below the midpoint of the scale Coincidentatly, these three areas were 
anriong the four content areps used with the k)west frequency, suggesting 
that the individuals In charge of the training recognized the limited value of 
these content areas for GTA training. Similarly, the highest-rated areas 
were among the most-used content areas, suggesting a similar congruence of 
perceptions. 

GTAs also we^e provkled with a list of six possible activities/learning 
experiences that nrwy have been used in their trainljig programs and were 
asked to rate the value of each, using the same 9-point scale, f^ost Items on 
the list received very low frequencies of response, suggesting limited usage. 
The first item, microteaching session^, was reported as having been 
experienced by only 15 GTAs In the sample (9%). Most Interesting was the 
distribution of evaluations: six people rated the experience as "not at all 
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valuable" the remaining 1 1 rated microteaching as "extremely valuable.* 
There were no values between the two extremes, suggesting that 
microteaching was perceived either as a wonderful expe.ience or a total 
waste of time. The mean value for this variable was 5.6, just above the 
midpoint of the scale. Tho second item, practice grading «:<»ssions. received a 
much wider range of responses. Of the 50 GTAs (29%) who reported having 
participated in this activity, only 22% rated it below the midpoint of the 
scale, suggesting that most GTAs felt that this was a worthwhile aspect of 
their training. A full 30% rated practice grading sessions at a perfect "9" on 
the scale, for a mean value of 6.4. The third item on the list was the use of 
group team-building activities. Only 16 GTAs reported having experienced 
this strategy {^%). The range for ^is variable was from 1 to 9, with vnosl 
people rating the e)'.perience as valuable. The mean value was 7.0. Fourth on 
the list wait the use ot experiential activities such as simulations, roleplay 
situations. »n6 related activities. Thirty-two GTAs had experienced this 
type of teaching strategy in their training (19%). Again, the range included 
all values of the variable, but the mean value was on the positive side at 6.3. 
Forty-five GTAs indicated that faculty or other supervisors had critiqued 
their presentations, microteachinc sessions or incl&ss teaching ability. Over 
half rated this experience as an "8" or "9" on the 9-point scale, suggesting 
very high value for this technique. The overall mean value for the variable 
was 6.3. Finally, GTAs who had had the experience of having had their work 
critiqued (e.g., lesson plans, lists of course objectives, etc.) were asked to 
evaluate the value of that experience. Thirty-seven GTAs indk^ated having 
been critiqued in this way (22%). The mean for this experience was positive 
at 6.6. 

To assess perceptions about their training, GTAs who had experieix:ed 
Sonne form of training program were asked to assess their 8atisfactk)n with 
the quality of their training programs (1 - not at all satisfied; 9 - 
completely satisfied) and to asi^ess the degree to whtoh the training was 
beneficial to their classroom effectiveness and to the GTA group's teaching 
as a whole (1 - not p\ all beneficial: 9 • completely benefk;ial). 
In general, GTAs were slightly satisfied with their training, rating their 
overall satisfaction at 5.9. Thirty percei it rated their ira^ning as being 
below 5 on the scale and 59% rated their training as being above 5. When 
asked to assess the degree to whk:h training benefited themselves and their 
colleagues, GTAs tended to see training as being somewhat nriore important 
for other GTAs (X - 5.8) than for themselves (X > 5.4). None of the 
evaluations could be seen as a strong endorsement for training received, 
although the range of responses and the standard deviations for all three 
variables tended to be large, suggesting considerable diversity of opinions. 

Supervlaory and Qnaoln(y/follow-up ftctivltlea. ToprovkJea 
description of supen/isory and ongoing or fnllow-up actvities, GTAs were 
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apked whether or not they were involved in some form of ongoino training 
program. Thirty-six percent of the respondents Indicated that they were (n - 
118). Tables 2 and 3 present listc of activities and content areas associated 
with thosb ongoing teaching training programs and the degree to which each 
was utilized. Each variable listed also was evaluated by participating QTAs 
using the 9- point value scale (1 - not at all valuable; 9 - extremely valuable). 

From the data in Table 2. it would appear that all activities reported as 
being usf d In these follow-up programs were evaluated positively, with only 
one, retreats, receiving both a low frequency of evaluations and a relatively 
low mean score. The rnethod of follow-up most often used was some form of 
inclass observation of GTA teaching, whether handled by a basic course 
director/supervisor or some other faculty observer. Weekly staff meetings 
and required observations of other instructors were also activities included 
in half of the programs surveyed. 

The ordering and evaluations for the 27 content areas presented in Table 
3 for follow-up programs closely parallel those for the QTA training 
sessions presented In Table 1 . Although the order is shifted slightly, the 
same three content areas appear at the top of both lists: course 
policies/procedures, providing constructive criticism, and grading. The same 
three are also on the bottom of each list: using educational 
films/videotapes, using videotapes of popular movies, and coaching. 
Apparently, whether encountered prior to teaching or during the teaching 
experience, sonte topic areas are perceived as nearly essential while others 
are perceived as relatively unnecessary. This time, however, the link 
between the evaluation an item received and its frequency of mention is less 
strong, possibly reflecting a difference between pro-teaching training and 
foltow-up training. For example, fewer than 30% of the GTAs received 
follow-up instruction in using experiential activities and. yet, those who did 
receive that training rated its importance at 6.6. Perhaps the staffing and 
money simply are not available for broad-based follow-up training, 
regardless of its perceived effectiveness. 

Once again, a list of possible activities/learning experiences was 
presented in the questionnaire for the ongoing/follow-up training programs 
and GTAs were asked to rate the value o7 each to their teaching training on 
the 9-point value scale. Seven Items were listed: practk;e grading, 
microteaching, group team-building, experiential activities, tests over 
content presented during training, faculty/supen/isor critiques of GTA 
presentations, and critiqued assignments related to teaching. Highest-rated 
were pr ictice grading sessions (7.3), experiential activities (6.5), 
faculty/supervisor critiques (7.2) and critk^ued assignments (6.8). Of the 
GTAs who indk»ted participating in some sort of follow-up training, about 
40% participated in each of those activities. Lowest-rated was 
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microteachmg at 2.8. which was reported by only 5 GTAs (8%). The remainino 
two Items. team-buildir>Q and tests, were tated at 5.4 and 5.3 and were each 
indicated by 20% of the GTAs surveyed. 

To assess the perceivec* effectiveness of such orHJoing or follow-up 
training. GTAs were asked to evaluate their satisfaction with the trainino 
the degree to which It was beneficial to themselves, and their perceptions of 
Its bqnofit to their QTA group as a whole. OTA satisfaction received a mean 
rating of 6.2. with personal benefits and group benefits receiving equal 
ratings of 5.9 each. Thi-s. the follow-up sessions were rated as more 
beneficial overall than the original training sessions. 

^^^^ a subset of the sample. 
GTAs who had received some sort of follow-up training or supervision. These 
GTAs were asked to evaluate, on a 9-point scale, their satisfaction with a 
list of twelve supervisor characteristk:s or behaviors, such as the 
supervisor's accessibility, teaching ability and credibility in the department 
Overall. GTAs expressed high satisfaction, with the lowest-evaluated item 
supervisor's conflict management ability, receiving a very respectable 7 5 ' 
mean score. 

PorMlYfld tftljchlna ablHtv an.i twirciiiwiiri ftffft p t of trmmnff 
The final sections of the questionnaire assessed QTA peiceptions of their 
teaching ability, the perceived effect of training on that ability, and their 
opinions on what shoukJ be included in GTA training. All GTAs in the sample 
responded to these questions, whether or not they had received prior training 
and whether or not they were provided with follow-up training and/or 
supervisk)n. 

All GTAs in the sample were asked to evaluate their departmenrs 
preparation of GTAs for teaching compared to other departments in their 
institutions. Almost half (47.3%) described their preparation as "much 
better." 2% felt that their training was "somewhat better," 4% said that it 
was "about the same." 23% rated their training as "somewhat worse." and 6% 
sakJ that it was "much worse" than training In other departments. Fourteen 
percent indteated that they had "no basis for comparison." 

GTAs also were asked to evaluate the Importance of campus-wWe and 
department-based training for GTAs. using a 9-point (1 • not at all 
important; 9 - essential) scale. Opinions were widely split on the value of 
campus-wide training, with roughly 40% on both sides of the midpoint and 
the other 20% rating such training at 5 0 (>! -5.1). Such was not the case 
with department-based training. In spite of the fact that only half of the 
GTAs in this sample had actually received training. 85% rated the importance 
of departmental training at "6" or above, for a mean of 7.7. The mode for the 
variable was "9." with an impressive 50% of the GTAs in the entire sample 
selecting that option. 

When asked to compare perceptions of their leaching ability now and 
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during their first terms as GTAs, resporKients gave themselves a mean ratiog 
of 6.1 for their teaching abilities as they began their assignments and 7.5 at 
the time that the data were collected. They estimated their students' 
satisfaction levels at 7.4 , their department chairs/heads' satisfaction at 
7.9, and their supervisors' satisfaction levels at 7.9. Overall, whether 
trained or not trained, then. QTAs felt that theV teaching ability was close 
to excellent. In fact, only 4 QTAs (2%) rated themseives below the midpoint 
of the scale for any of those variables. 

Perceived tralnlno ng^tf a anrf evaluation of content ereaa, 
Tables 5 and 6 present lists of content areas and topics for discussion that 
might be included in GTA trainino programs. The entire sample (N <• 207) was 
asked to evaluate the Importance of each for teaching using the 9-point value 
scale. 

The rank-ordering of the list in Table 5 is quite similar to those in both 
Tables 1 and 3, which provide similar evaluations for preteaching training 
and ongoing training, respectively. Again, creating interest, understanding 
student abilities, providing constructive critk;ism. and building climate and 
rapport were rated as highly-valued activities. Using educatk)nal 
films/filmstrips and using vkJeotapes of popular movk»8 tended to not be 
perceived as having much value for GTA teaching, with or without training in 
their use. What is interesting is the much larger range of tabled means. 
Evaluations of those topics made by the entire GTA sample of 207 ranged 
from 8.2 to 2.3. The range of evaluatk>n8 of those items as components cf 
tiaining programs was only 7.6 to 4.0. and the range for those items as 
components of follow-up programs was from 7.2 to 4.4. This difference 
probably was produced by the larger number of QTAs who perceived 
"broad-based" content areas (e.g.. creating interest In course* content, 
understanding students' abilities and needs, etc.) to be important while at 
the same time diminishing the importance of content areas that applied to 
only a small subset of the disciplines represented, such as coaching or using 
video materials. Logk»lly, only GTAs who would be .equired to handle 
videotape or coach students woukl see the value in those activities and/or be 
exposed to instruction in their use. Conversely, learning to create interest in 
course content wouM apply to all QTAS. 

In Table 6. the data suggest a higher emphasis on the Interaction-based 
activities, such as giving/accepting critk^ism, handling upset students, 
saying "no" to students, and establishing authority, than on the more 
administrative duties such as hokling offk:e hours, professionalism, and 
dealing with controlled substance?. Once again, provkling feedback and using 
feedback provkled from others was cited as being of special importance to 
GTAs. 

Table 7 presents 12 teaching enrichment techniques that might be 
included in a GTA training program, some of which overlap techniques listed 
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in Table 2. Again, similarities are apparent Being obsan/ed by faculty 
members or other supervisors appears to have been perceived as a valuable 
learning tool for GTAs. as were staff meetings, workshops, the use of 
videotape for self-critique and the opportunity to team*teach with other 
faculty members. More "academic" tasks that might be associated with a 
training course, such as reading materials on teaching, writing analysis 
papers and keeping a journal, were not perceived as useful activities. 

Overall satisfaction with the GTA flKPefience. Table 8 presents 
eight dimensions of a GTA assistantship and evaluations of each, using the 
9-point satisfaction scale (1 - not at all satisfied: 9 - completely satisfied). 
Only one item received a neutral evaluation: financial benefits. Apparently, 
GTAs In the sample were satisfied with the degree to which they understood 
expectations others had for their role and felt that the GTA role was defined 
realistically. What they did not see as satisfactory was the degree to which 
they were rewarded financially for their efforts. 
The Incomlnp GTA Study 

The second study examined perceptions of incoming GTAs who had had 
teaching training. The questionnaire distributed to these individuals focused 
on three areas: 1) demographic characteristics and teaching assignments, 2) 
perceptions of readiness to teach, and 3) perceived value of various elenr)ents 
that might be used in GTA training programs. 

DamoaraPhlc characteristics and teaching aaalanmenta. 
Sixty-nine percent of the incoming GTAs included in the sample indk:ated 
having had no college-level teaching experience prior to enrolling in their 
current graduate program. Of the 31% who said that they had taught before, 
80% indicated having taught for four years or less, with the majority (37%) 
indicating that they had taught for two years. 

With regard to other teaching experience, 60% indicated having had no 
other teaching experience. Of those indicating prior experience, 63% had 
taught high school prior to beginning their graduate programs. Other 
experience cited included teaching swimming, Sunday school, drivers' 
training, music lessons and sports/aerobics. Several GTAs indicated having 
done some tutoring during college. 

To eliminate those respondents with prior GTA training, new GTAs were 
asked whether cr not they had attended "a teacher training program of any 
kind prior to enrolling in this graduate program." Twenty-four percent 
indicated that they had received such training; these individuals were 
dropped from some of the subsequent analyses. 

New GTAs were asked whether or not they would partk;ipate in training 
programs of some sort prior to their teaching assignments. Forty-four 
percent of the GTAs indicated that they would not be trained. Of the 56% who 
anticipated a training program, the majonty (90%) indicated that their 
training session would last one week or less. 
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For those GTAs who expected to receive training, a question on the 
survey assessed their perceptions about the adequacy of the amount of time 
allotted for training (1 - not enough time; 5 - ideal time frame; 9 - too much 
time). The range of responses was from 1 to 9. with the largest number of 
responses (38.3%) falling at the midpoint of the scale. In all. 31% indicated 
that their training would be on the long side and exactly the same number 
felt that it would be shorter than ideal. 

When asked to described their role in the courses that they would be 
asked to teach, over hulf (54.0%) indicated that they would be assigned to 
sections in which they would be the "sole instructor." Nearly 20% (1 8.6%) 
indicated .iiat they wouW be lab instructors for mass lecture/laboratory 
courses. 6.8% indicated that they would be a course assistant (grader, 
facilitator, etc.) and just over 5% indicated that they would team-teach'with 
a faculty member. The remaining 14% cSscribed a range of responsibilities, 
including tutoring, running question sections, proctoring programmed or 
Personalized System of Instruction courses, and teaching music lesson<* to 
individual students. 

One hundred, or just over 31%. of the GTAs In the sample were doctoral 
candidates and twice as many (63.0%) were Master's candidates In their 
departments. The remaining 6% were made up of toaster's candidates In other 
departments and Individuals seeking other advanced degrees. 

l^TA perceptlona of readln eaa to teach . A major question 
underlying this research was whether or not GTAs feel prepared for their 
teaching responsibilities prior to beginning their graduate programs. The 
results of this study suggest that they do. 

When asked to rate their confidence about their ability to be an 
effective teacher (1 . not at all confident; 9 - totally confident), 95% of the 
entire sample and 87% of the untrained GTAs tended to rate themselves as 
"S" or above. The modal value for both groups was "7" and the means were 7.0 
and 6.6. respectively. Thirty-six percent of the total sample and 30% of the 
untrained group rated themselves as an "8" or "9" in cciifidence. 

To examine specific areas of confidence and concern, the questionnaire 
listed 14 skill areas required for effective teaching typteally covered In GTA 
training programs. New untrained GTAs were asked to assess, on a 9-point 
scale (1 - not at all well; 9 - extremely well), how well the thought that 
they would handle each of the areas. Again, the overall assessments wore 
very positive, with literally all areas except one (using a variety of 
instructional materials) receiving a mean rating of about 7.0. Specifte 
content areas. In descending order, were the following: establishing a 
positive classroom atmosphere (7.5); grading/critiquing assignments (7.4); 
overall classroom management (7.3); writing/grading exams (7.3); 
implementing course policies (7.2); creating lessons that will Involve 
students actively (7.1); creating interest in course content (7.0); effectively 
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processing/debriefing activities (7.0); giving clear, effective lectures (6.9); 
writing a syllabus (6.9); developing effective lesson plans (6.9); effectively 
handling student/leacfier conflicts (6.8); managing time effectively (6.8); and 
using a variety of instructional materials (5.9). 

Perceived valua of iralnlng •temftp^a. The same items were 
repeated for tfie next question on the survey, which asKed new untrained 
GFAs to rata, on a 9-point scale (1 - not at all valuable; 9 - extremely 
valuable), the value of training in those areas to their teaching 
effectiveness. Again, ail items received fairly high ratings, with means this 
time around 6.5. suggesting a rairly positive aHitude toward GTA training, 
whether o- not they expected to recelvn such training themselves. Specific 
content areas. In descending order, wore the following: creating lesson plans 
that will involve students actively (6.9); developing effective lesson plans 
(6.8); giving clear, effective lectures (6.6); writing/grading exams (6.5); 
effectively handling student/teacher conflicts (6.4); grading/critiquing 
assignments (6.4); effectively processing/debriefing activities (6.3); 
implementing course policies (6.3); overall classroom management (6.2); 
managing time effectively (6.2); writing a syllabus (6.2); creating interest in 
course content (6.1); establishing a positive classroom environment (6.1); 
and using a variety of instmctionai techniques (6.0). 

Since a variety of strategies may be used to train, support, and motivate 
GTAs. new untrained GTAs were asKed to rate 10 possible training/support 
activities with regard to their Impact on teaching effectiveness, using the 
same 9-point value scale. This time some Items received relatively high 
ratings while at least three, retreats, journals and teaching awards, were 
viewed as being of relatively low value to teaching effectiveness. Items 
listed in descending order of perceived value were ttie following: 
regularly-scheduled staff meetings (6.4); inservice workshops/guest 
lectures on teaching and/or content (6.2); observations of the GTAs* teaching 
by others (course director, faculty, GTAs, etc.) (6.2); a graduate course on 
teaching (6.1); team-teaching a course (5.9); writing an analysis paper of 
teaching experiences (5.9); required observations of other teachers (5.8); day 
or weeHend "retreats" to discuss teaching (4.6); keeping a journal of teaching 
experiences (4.5); and teaching award competitions (3.4). "Write in" chotees 
provided by GTAs included being ' ideotaped in the classroom, doing the 
assignments that their students « /ould be asked to do, practice grading 
sessions critiqued by supervisr/s, and the availability of books or other 
resources on teaching. 

Finally, new untraineri GTAs were asked to rate from 1 to 9 the value of 
13 topics that might be di'icussed in GTA training programs. Again, there 
was a fairly large gap bf iween the highest- and lowest-rated topics. These 
topics, in descending oftisr of mean ratings, were the following: balancing 
graduate school and 'eaching (7.0); giving and accepting criticism (6.7); 
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handling upset students (6.4} ; classroom ethics (6.2); appropriateness of 
making exceptions to rules (6.1); sayitig "no" to students (B.O): establishing 
authority (6.0); cheating (5.9); plagiarii.m (5.2); establishing friertdships with 
students (5.2); responding to students who call you at honw (4.9); 
professionalism (4.6); end controlled substances in the classroom (4.2). 
Other topics mentioned by GTAs included time management, establishing 
credibility, motivating students, asking good questtons, and locating 
interesting examples and anecdotes to enhance lectures. Clearly, major 
issues pertained to managing the dual role of student/teacher and managing 
the authority/control dimension of the teacher role. 

Summary and Impllcationt 

The research reported ^ this paper presents a comprehensive picture of 
GTA perceptions concerrdnt heir assistantship preparation/supervision. The 
data provide some useful findings for educators interested in 
developing/refining training programs for GTAs based, at least in part, on 
what the GTAs feel they need in order to be affective teachers. 

For the retuming GTAs, mos\ of them taught freshman- and/or 
sophonrwre- level classes and two-thirds of them were the sole instructors 
for their courses. Over half of the new GTAs also were to be the sole 
instructors in their classes. This combination puts the overall GTA 
population in positions of authority and responsibility. 

The concerns of the GTAs in handling this heavy responsibility showed 
in the topics/activities thiey wanted included in training/supervision 
programs. Most areas listed received high ratings, suggesting the desire by 
both new and returning GTAs to receive help in ali areas of teaching. The 
areas listed that received low ratings typically centered on items less 
directly connected with actual teaching skills, e.g. attending retreats, 
keeping a journal, and having competitive teaching awards. The most valued 
items tended to center on specific skiH devetopment. with high regard being 
given to performance critkiues by faculty members/supervisors. 

The retuming GTAs indk»ted that only about half of them had received 
any training for their assistantships. Over three-fourths of the GTAs who 
had been trained indicated that their training program lasted for a week or 
less. As for follow-up/supen^isory activities, only 36% of these GTAs 
reported participating in these activities. Th9 new GTAs reported similar 
experiences: Just over half reported that they would be trained and 90% of 
those who would be trained indicated a training program of one week or less 
would be used. This is not positive news for educators convinced of the 
value of training to increase the effectiveness of GTAs. 

The returning GTAs also did not seem to show overwhelming 
satisfaction with any particular part of their training. Although the results 
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of reactions to specific parts of training programs were mixed, with some 
being slightly positive and some being slightly negative, none of the areas 
responded to would suggest a pattern of satisfaction with GTA training. On a 
9-point scale, the area receiving the most positive evaluation of training 
was in the materials provided, which received a mean rating of 6.8. The 
same average response that was reported concerning specific parts of 
training programs also was reported for their overall satisfaction with their 
training: Retuff>ing GTAs were slightly satisfied with their training (5.9) and 
felt that training had a slightly above average effect on their teaching (5.4) 
and the teaching of other GTAs (5.8). The variability of the responses 
received here, however, do lead to the belief that the GTAs had diverse 
opinions about their training programs and their effects on teaching. 

The returning GTAs did show more congruence In their perceptions of 
the value of departmental training programs. The mean for this response was 
a high 7.7. even though only half of the GTAs responding to this question had 
actually received any training at all. The returning GTAs were split over 
their perceived importance of campus-wide training programs. The new 
untrained GTAs reported favorable responses to the value of training, too. 
Their rating of the value of training In specific areas resulted in means 
around 6.5 for each item, despite the fact that about half knew that they 
would not receive training in these areas. 

The strongly perceived value of training programs on the part of GTAs, 
coupled with the fact that about half of the GTAs were not trained at all and 
those who were trained did not show ovenwhelming satisfaction with that 
training, may lead to the suggestion that GTAs were unhappy with their 
assistantships and not satisfied with their teaching performance. However, 
this was not found to be true. GTAs who had taught generally were satisfied 
with their assistantship responsibilities. Almost half of the returning GTAs 
also felt that their department*^ preparation of GTAs to teach was much 
better than other departments. In addition. GTAs overall rated themselves 
highly as teachers: They gave themselves a rating of 6.1 as they began their 
teaching assignments and a high 7.5 at the time that the data were collected. 
The new GTAs also were confident about their teaching abilities despite 
their inexperience and lack of projected training. The new GTAs who 
expected to be trained reported a mean confidence level of 7.0 and the new 
GTAs who would not be trained reported a mean of 6.6. 

These findings do not seem to coincide, and the reasons for this 
discrepancy ar.v not clear from these data. However, four possibilities come 
to mind. First, It is possible that, while the GTAs felt that they would do 
well/are doing welt in the classroom, they would rate themselves even 
higher given the training they said that they value. Therefore, the data would 
mean that the GTAs were satisfied with the status quo because of their 
perceived skills, even though they recognized that there was room for 
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improvement. 

Another possible explanation for the high self-evaluaJlons may have to 
do with self-esteem. In order to function in a stressful situation like 
college teaching. GTAs may need to aownplay their weaknesses. A personal 
evaluation that is very low would force the GTA to think at>out the 
possibility of tosing the assistanlship and, therefore, the support needed to 
earn the advanced degree. 

A third possible explanation is in the fact that the data reported 
concerning effectiveness ',n the classroom were self-perceptions of abilities 
rather than measuremen'; of abilities. It is possible that the GTAs were not 
realistic about their abilitiv9s. Follow-up research of a comprehensive nature 
that gathers opinions of the effectiveness of GTA teaching from their 
supervisors may be a useful addition to this data collection. 

Finally, the fact that GTAs rated themselves so highly as teachers may 
bring us back to one of the benefits to students mentioned earlier: GTAs are 
frequently more involved, more motivated, and nwre compassionate teachers 
than regular faculty. Perhaps the high evaluatbns were based, at least in 
part, on the GTAs' perceived ability to overcome some of the reasons for 
their dissatisfactton with teachers that the GTAs had erKountered in their 
own undergraduate classrooms. 

Overall, the research reported in this paper revealed many similarities 
between the experienced and the new GTAs. Both groups placed a high value 
on training and expressed a strong feeling that training would enhance their 
teaching effectiveness. Both groups Indicated that less than half of them 
would receive/had received the training they valued. The ^^/tuming GTAs who 
were trained did not show ovenvhelming satisfaction with the training 
programs they dW receive. Despite this finding, the GTAs tended to rate 
themselves highly as teachers and felt that their supervisors and students 
also rated them highly. 

Although these findings seem contradictory, possii^Id explanations 
suggest the need for more direct evaluation of students to assess their 
overall effectiveness, more syslematte development and evaluaibn of 
curent training practices and more comprehensive research to further 
analyze some of the findings of this research. It seems to be in the best 
interests of all involved to direct resources to just such further inquiry. As 
noted by Jennings (1 987), "we depend heavily on our TAs. We depend upon 
them to care about their teaching and about their studies, and to apply 
themselves sincerely to both efforts. We must be careful to give them this 
message by provWing the necessary opportunities for training ano* assistance 
to make excellence in both teaching and scholarship attainable" (p. 5). 
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Footnotes 

^For a detailed description of the deans and chairs^«ads questionnaires 
see Buerkel-Rothfuss and Gray. "Graduate Teaching Assistant (GTA) 
Training: The View from the Top- also presented at this conference 
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TABLE 1 : Mmrs for 27 conlenl irMt cov«r«d In GTA Iralnlng and pirc0nt«oo of 
Mmpli rMpOfidIno for Mch are» (n » 171) 

TOPIC AREA MEAN % 

courta poUdes and procedures 7.6 80% 

gradir>o course assignments e. 7 ao% 

providing consirucih/e criticism gj 

writing a sylabus 6.5 

handling aiudeni teacher conlUcIs 6.5 76% 

understanding student abilities/needs 6 3 77% 

providing "hands on* experience 6 .2 4 1 % 

using e)cperienlial activities (simulalions, etc.) 6.2 42% 

campus-wide leaching requlremenis 6. 1 35% 
classroom managenient 

ways to evaluate course/teacher effectiveness 6.1 54% 

using one or more lextboolis 6.0 46% 

lesson plan developmeni 5.9 

leading dass wide discussions s'7 

writing objective tests 5 6 36% 

leading smal group discussions 5 .6 43% 

creating inlereSi n course content 5.5 68% 

lime management 5 4 

giving effective, interesting lectures s!4 52% 

building climate and rappon 5.3 

using overhead transparencies 5.1 27% 

assigning group projects 5^1 29% 

writing essay exams 5,0 36% 

processing activities 5 0 23% 

using educational films and fllmstrips 4^7 24% 

coaching 4,4 ^q<^ 

using videotapes of popular movies 4.0 i8% 
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TABLE 2: Aclivlltot ui»d on ongolno IdBchlng Irilnlng programs and GTA 
•valuitlont ofaach (n s 1iS) 

ACTIVITY 

course cHrecior/supervlsor obsorvallons of GTAs 
QMSt \fKAum on ieachlr>o 
weekly siati meetinos 
faculty observallons of QTA teaching 
ir/iiriing oourso required each term 
Insarvica workshops 
teaching award compelltlona 
required observaitons of peers or other teachers 
day or weekend "retreats" 



MEAN 


% 


7.2 


56% 


7.0 


32% 


6.9 


48% 


6.9 


58% 


6.8 


40% 


6.8 


34% 


6.8 


23% 


6.7 


50% 


5.7 


10% 
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TABLE 3: Conltnl araas covarad In onooing training programa and GTA 
avaluallona of Ihoaa content areaa (n « 1 18) 









cour 50 poiKTiBS Bno procoouroa 




6Qyo 


pfuvvufny CQn5iiUCifV9 cniirism 


7 1 


50To 




7 n 


f 1 To 


unuvrsiaviuiny oiuooni aulllllow n9W9 




OOvo 


^uvfuvviy iiafvus on ^xponoiiuo 


A 111 






A 7 


^9 /o 


wiassrooni fiiBnogeiTioni 


D.D 


50% 


giving onocntvQt tniafosiing wciuras 


0.0 


39% 


using experiontlal activlllea 


6.6 


29% 


lesson plan development 


6.5 


58% 


Duiidtng ciHDate anci rapp^i 


A C* 

6.5 


42% 


creating Interest In course content 


6.4 


52% 


handling student-teacher conflicts 


6.4 


60% 


using overhead transparerKHes 


6.2 


29% 


ways to evaluate ooursaAeacher effectiveness 


6.2 


45% 


leading cfasS'WKSe discussions 


6.Q 


n*fA/ 

37% 


using one or more textbooks 


6.0 


42% 


writing essay exams 


5.9 


29% 


campus-wide teaching requirements 


5.9 


24% 


wriling objective tests 


5.8 


32% 


leading small-group discussions 


5.6 


39% 


assigning group protects 


5.6 


27% 


processing activities 


5.5 


16% 


time management 


5.4 


35% 


using educational Alms and filmstrlps 


5.3 


19% 


using videotapes of popular movies 


4.4 


17% 


coaching 


4.4 


16% 
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TABLE 4: Ratinp* of Mtlafacllon with various ch«racitr<«Uct of iMchlna 
•up«rvitort (n « 118) •"'."■••g 



(nx 118) 
CHARACTERISTIC 



MMn 



backing of decisions made by ihe QTA a o 

rank and expertise 
teacMng abjUty 
scholarly ability 
accessibiliiy 

Interest in/concem for QTAs 
Interest In/concem for GTA teaching quality 
credibility in department ^ ^ 

appropriateness as a role model for GTAs y\ 
communication skills 
ronfllcl management abiUty 
leadership ablNty 



6.2 
8.2 
8.1 
8.0 
8.0 
7.9 
7.9 



7.8 
7.5 
7.8 



GTA TfaioioQ from th« Tf^nchw 



CONTENT AREA 
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MEAN 



8.2 

a.2 



creating Inlerasi In course conieni 
undersiandJno student aUUtles/naeds 
providing constructive criticism 
building climate and rapport ''r 
giving effective. Interesting lectures I t 

grading course assignments i'i 
lesson plan development yZ 
time management ,^ 
handling sludentteactier conflicts 
providing "hands on' experience 
classroom management 
leading dasswide discussions 
leading smaN-group discussions 
using one or more textbooks ? I 

using experiential activities H 
writing objective tests ^ ? 

writing essay exams 
processing group activities 
assigning group projects 
using overhead transparencies 
coaching ^' 

using educational films ancfilmsirlps It 

using videotapes of popular movies H 
going on field trips 

^ 2.3 



7.2 
72 
7.2 
7.0 
6.9 



4.7 
4.5 
4.2 
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TABLE 6: Perceived Importance of 14 potential lopica for diacuaalon In « GTA 
Iralnlr^ aemlnar/couraa/worfcahop (N s 207) 



TOPIC 


MEAN 


giving and accepting criticism 


7.7 


balancing graduate school and teaching 


7.6 


course polides and procedures 


7.3 


handling upset student 


6.9 


saying "no' to students 


5.9 


establishing authority 


6.6 


cheating 


6.6 


estcMishing a calendar/due dates for course 


6.6 


plagiarism 


6.4 


harxAing office visitations by student 


6.1 


professionalism 


5.4 


office hours 


5.3 


responding to students who can at home 


4.8 


controlled substances In the classroom 


4.0 
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TABLE 7: Value ratlngt of 12 leaching enrichment lechnlquet (N s 207) 

ENRICHMENT TECHNIQUE MEAN 

observing other laculty members 6.9 

Indass observallons of GTA leaching 6.6 

aliending regular staff meeJIngs to discuss teaching 6.3 
aliending workshops conducted by people outside of the 

department on teaching effectiveness 6.0 

videotaping of OTA teaching for selt-crtllque and analysis 5.9 
team- teaching a course with a regular faculty memtnir 

before being assigned lo teach S.9 

reading articles on teaching Improvement techniques 5.4 

team-teaching a oourse with another QTA 5.2 

videotaping of QTA teaching for critique/analysis by others 5.1 

reading textbooks on teaching effectiveness 4.8 

keeping a }oumal of leaching experiences 4.3 

writing an anatytiht paper t>ased on teaching experiences 3.8 
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TABLE 8: QTA Mllafactlon wlih various aipMit of Ihtlr iMCtilna 
•••(•Unlthlpa (N m 207) 

DIMENSION iy,g^^ 

level ol academic freedom ^ 

clarity oJ role as QTA 7 4 

clarity or job responsiblililet 7 3 

availability ok needed Information 7*2 

clarity of information provided 7' ^ 

teachlno load j'q 

criieria for successful job performance $ 4 
financial benefits 
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